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except in so far as such volumes were still wanted for presen-
tation purposes or show pieces. Standardization and mass
production had begun with the suddenly increased demand.
But it was not wholly a commercial matter. Charity still
entered in, and so did barter. The founder of the Benedictine
Abbey of Valmont gave in 1169 the hides of all the beasts
caught in his park for book bindings; and about the same date
we hear of someone exchanging a missal for a vineyard, and a
Priscian for a house and a piece of land. The multiplication of
books was still half a matter of disorganized barter, and half
a matter of standardized trade. But at least they multiplied,
every kind of them. No longer was the demand artificially
limited to the Scriptures, the Fathers, the Commentaries, and
the Classics. For works of all kinds of all contemporary writers
there was an incessant demand, and many who could not
afford to buy them paid the authors the greater compliment of
thinking their works not only worth reading but also worth
possessing, even though possession meant the labour of copying
out every word. Had the twelfth-century author lived two
hundred years earlier, his books would no doubt have found
readers, but the circle of the influence would have been tiny in
his own time. As it was he had no fear that they would not
swiftly circulate: he feared only the cumulative errors of
unauthorized and unchecked translation, for with people like
St. Bernard, and his watchdog William of St. Thierry about,
that might easily become a serious matter.
4. Historians and Poets
The books thus made generally available were of every kind,
with theology and philosophy naturally predominating. But
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